CHAPTER XXIV

WHICH NARRATES, AMONG OTHER MATTERS, HOW WILLIAM
BOOTH WASHED HIS HANDS IN A WORKMAN'S PAIL
BEFORE VISITING KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH

1904

EMMA BOOTH-TUCKER'S tragic death in the United States
contributed a further and more compassionating sympathy
to the affectionate admiration in which General Booth was
now held by many millions of people throughout the world.
Whether individuals liked his ways or not, here indubitably
it was felt, stood an old, sore-buffeted man knocking in the
name of human pity on the door of the world's prosperity,
reminding men, in the midst of his own griefs, of the griefs
many and terrible which afflict the poor, the lonely, and
the lost. That such a man should be so violently stricken
in his extreme old age, moved the heart of the entire world.
But he made not so much a pathetic as a really noble figure
in this hour of dreadful desolation, as he rose up to
shoulder, with his own burden, the burdens of the million
poor, seeking pity for the unpitied, and still preaching his
gospel of absolute faith in an inscrutable God, of confident
hope in the felicities of an invisible world. He could have
said, had he cared, but without any truculence of self-
assertion :

In the fell clutch of circumstance
I have not winced or cried aloud;

Under the bludgeonings of chance
My head is bloody but unbowed.

He did wince and he did cry aloud in the privacy of his
own soul, but if in public he referred to those things it was
with the one purpose of moving the hearts of men to help
the poor and sorrowful; he himself remained, not only
unbowed, but unselfish and unembittered.

It cannot too often be said that in these years of suffering,
pain, and dangerous popularity William Booth rested much
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